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BRAINWASHING 


By Curistopuer FrrzSimons 


We have less than twenty-five years between us and 1984. The 
picture given in Orwell’s book Nineteen-eighty-four is one in which 
people are being manipulated and controlled in a rather frightening 
way. Can this really be possible? Can this sort of thing be done? Are 
there drugs or psychological techniques that can be used to manipulate 
people as if they were puppets? 

Outside the realm of fiction, there are some rather disturbing hap- 
penings of late to indicate that there are indeed pressures brought to 
bear upon the human spirit that do seem to be able to control by ex- 
ternal means the wills of men. The examples of Cardinal Mindzenty, 
newspaper reporters, European prisoners of the Russians, and Korean 
prisoners of war, all have brought to our attention the reality and 
danger of just such manipulative power over the minds of men. 

The mechanism of this so-called “brainwashing” is plausibly ex- 
plained in a book by an English psychiatrist, William Sargent, entitled 
Battle for the Mind. He and a colleague had been treating “shell 
shocked” victims of the London blitz when he ran across a book by 
the famous Russian neuro-physiologist, J. P. Pavlov, called Con- 
ditioned Reflex and Psychiatry. It was here that Pavlov described 
his now famous experiments on dogs. Dr. Sargent was profoundly 
impressed with the close relationship between the reactions of the hu- 
mans that he was treating and the reactions of Pavlov’s dogs. It oc- 
curred to him that the knowledge of the physiological mechanism of 
a dog’s brain might be more helpful in understanding similar physio- 
logical mechanisms in human brains. In spite of the obvious dictum 
that men are not dogs, Sargent was impressed by how pertinent Pav- 
lov’s researches were to his observation of patients in England. 

Pavlov had found that dogs respond to imposed stresses and con- 
flicts in situations according to their different types of inherited 
temperament. The four basic types correspond to those of the ancient 
Greek, Hippocrates: 1. coleric 2. sanguine 3. phlegmatic 4. melancholic. 
Pavlov renamed them Tt. strong, excitable 2. lively 3. calm imperturbable 
4. weak inhibitory. 
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A dog’s reaction to normal stress depends not only on its inherited 
constitution but also on environmental influences to which it has been 
exposed. As in human beings, those break down when stress or con- 
flict becomes too great for its nervous system to withstand. At the 
point of breakdown, its behavior begins to vary from that normally 
characteristic of its inherited temperamental type and previous con- 
dition. The amount of stress that a dog can take without breaking 
down varies with its physical condition and with its temperamental 
type. A lowering of resistance can be brought about by fatigue, fevers, 
drugs, or glandular changes. When the nervous system has been stimu- 
lated trans-marginally, that is to say, beyond its capacity to respond 
normally, a dog’s responses become inhibited. The first and fourth types 
break down sooner than the middle two. The trans-marginal inhibition 
or breakdown seems to be protective and results in altered behavior. 
Then there are three phases of increasingly abnormal behavior which 
occur: a) the equivalent phase, in which the brain gives the same re- 
sponses to both strong and weak stimuli; b) the so-called paradoxical 
phase, in which the brain responds more actively to weak stimuli than 
to strong; c) the ultra-paradoxical phase, in which conditional response 
and behavior patterns turn from positive to negative and from nega- 
tive to positive. Pavlov showed how these three phases of responses 
could be disorganized and reversed. It was, however, an accident that 
gave him a clue as to how the brain might be wiped almost clean, at 
least temporarily, of all the conditioned behavior patterns recently im- 
planted in it. Dogs in which a whole set of positive conditioned be- 
havior patterns had been implanted were one day accidentally trapped 
by flood water which flowed in under the laboratory door and rose 
gradually until they were swimming around in terror with their heads 
at the tops of their cages. Only at the last moment were they saved. 
In the terrifying experience, some of the dogs switched from a state 
of acute excitement to one of severe trans-marginal protective inhibi- 
tion. On retesting them afterwards, it was found that the recently im- 
planted conditioned responses had also now all disappeared. However 
other dogs which had faced the same ordeal merely by registering in- 
creased excitement were not similarly affected, and the implanted be- 
havior patterns had persisted. 


Pavlov eagerly followed up the clue. In addition to the abnormali- 
ties induced in the equivalent paradoxical and ultra-paradoxical phases, 
there was a further degree of inhibitory activity into which he had acci- 
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dentally stumbled, capable, it seemed, of disrupting for the time being 
all recently implanted conditioned responses. It was as if the brain by 
these means could be wiped clear of all conditioned responses and 
quite new and even opposite responses could be conditioned because of 
the high suggestibility of the brain at this stage. 

The significance of these findings, if really applicable to human be- 
ings, can hardly be exaggerated in the area of warfare, politics, advertis- 
ing, psychiatry, espionage, and religion. 

Long and continued chronic fear in combat brought many men to 
those states that Pavlov had described in his experiments with dogs. 
The men in a state of constant fatigue not relieved by several days rest 
lost their ability to distinguish the various noises of combat and became 
unable to tell iriendly from enemy artillery or to distinguish between 
close and distant explosions. Another stage was that in which they 
over-responded to all stimuli. They would “hit the dirt” on the 
slightest provocation. A third state, referred to as emotional ex- 
haustion, was produced when men became dull and listless, indifferent 
and apathetic. It is interesting to note that the concensus of examina- 
tion of these conditions suggests that all normal men eventually suffer 
combat exhaustion in prolonged, continuous, and severe combat. The 
only exceptions to the rule were psychotic soldiers. There were many 
fascinating examples of human behavior observed that corresponded 
to the Pavlov phases in his experiments on dogs. 


These experiments also seem to be the basis of the brain-washing 
techniques used recently to obtain seemingly real and free confessions 
to fantastic crimes by prisoners under communism, varying from Ro- 
man Catholic prelates to American G. I.’s in the Korean War. We 
have from many varied sources a rather complex picture of the methods 
used to break down an individual through the successive stages, de- 
scribed by Pavlov, of that transmarginal collapse after which new con- 
ditioned responses and values can be relatively easily inculcated in the 
fertile soil of a brain in this wiped-clean, or “washed,” state of suscepti- 
bility. 

Of course, with humans infinitely more complex means of arousing 
fear and anxiety are used. Especially effective is the part that feelings 
of guilt may play in arousing the most profound anxiety. This can 
be seen in the cases of Koestler’s hero of Darkness at Noon; Sty- 
pulkowski, the Polish prisoner of the Russians in his book Invitation to 
Moscow; and The Prisoner, a play by Brigit Boland. 
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Ironically, the ability to consider the possibility that one was wrong 
was the point at which the prisoner usually gave way. (It is interesting 
to consider at this point the case of Archbishop Thomas Cranmer.) On 
the other hand, no one seems to have withstood so successfully such 
methods of torture as members of the Jehovah’s Witnesses. Also 
difficult to re-educate were types of neurotic compulsives, which had 
an exceedingly high degree of resistance. 

It is at this point that another rather strange twist occurs. Ob- 
viously, it must occur to us that there is a significant parallel between 
political brainwashing and psychotherapy. I do not equate the two 
processes morally or in any way except in the similarity of mechanism 
used for a desired end. The therapist hopes in a process of analysis of 
destructive and inhibitory responses to re-educate a patient to more 
creative responses. If a person has obsessive fears of suicide, or can 
face reality only through the protective haze of an alcoholic stupor, or 
consistently manifests self-defeating and self-sabotaging behavior in 
relation to all authority figures, then it is only a most callous person 
who is not in sympathy with the effective and creative ends of any 
process which will indeed release such persons from their unfortunate 
situations. In this country particularly, however, we still regard the 
solution to be in the area of exhortation. It has only been too recently 
that we have ceased to say to the alcoholic—“Joe, the trouble with you 
is that you drink too much.” And in many other unfortunate situations 
the will is seemingly not the sort of sovereign power that can respond 
simply to exhortation. “Mrs. Smith, you must not let yourself worry 
so much,” is perhaps rather typical advice. The irony of this situation 
however is that those same types who were most difficult to break 
down under brain-washing are also the types most difficult to help 
therapeutically. Just as only the soldiers who seemed to be psychotic 
could withstand indefinitely prolonged combat situations, so the psy- 
chotic patient’s defenses from the world serve too as barriers to therapy. 
The neurotic compulsive who gives the Russian interrogator such a 
difficult time is a notoriously difficult patient to help therapeutically. 

The undeniably negative and unfortunate connotations of “brain- 
washing” should not blind us to an objective evaluation of the mechan- 
ism used in such situations. It would seem obvious that the motive, 
manner, means, and end involved in such mechanisms must be evalu- 
ated with a real measure of indignation. But this should not preclude 
an understanding of the mechanism by which a human will is changed, 
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or the creative healing use of such means for obviously desirable re- 
sults. 

One of the most successful techniques used in the treatment of de- 
bilitated soldiers in combat fatigue was called “abreaction” and closely 
paralleled some of Pavlov’s experiments. A soldier who had reached 
some phase of protective inhibition in which he was giving quite ir- 
rational responses to situations would be given a small dose of bar- 
biturate intraveneously and “relive” the experience which had pushed 
him beyond the threshold of rational endurance. Like the water seep- 
ing under the door of Pavlov’s laboratory, this reminder of such trau- 
matic experience seems to wash away the inhibiting and unfortunate 
responses recently manifested. After such treatment, soldiers showed 
dramatic recovery and returned to their former rational behavior. One 
of the necessary matters in this abreaction technique is, however, that 
the patient must do more than intellectually recall the situation. He 
must also relive emotionally the same or similar feelings which oc- 
curred at the time. 


Perhaps it has already occurred to the reader that in religious re- 
vivals, retreats, confessions, and church services there are also parallels 
to the mechanism of undoing previous patterns of behavior and replac- 
ing them with other patterns. From quite early times, Christians have, 
through fasting and/or arduous penance, brought themselves to a state 
of weakened resistance and heightened susceptibility to different pat- 
terns of behavior and response. Revivalists such as John Wesley, long 
before Pavlov, used the mechanism of greatly increasing people’s anx- 
iety through the vivid descriptions of eternal punishment, and pain and 
suffering, thereby heightening the suggestible susceptibility to new con- 
ditions of belief in compassion, forgiveness, and love of God in Christ 
for each poor sinner. Just as in the abreaction technique in treatment 
of battle fatigued soldiers, it was found necessary always to involve 
the emotions for any effective results. There is a most interesting la- 
ment on the part of a psychiatrist, Dr. Lindner, in a recent article in 
Harper’s Magazine, that the Methodists no longer seem willing to deal 
with emotions. This is echoed by Dr. Sargent in London (both, inci- 
dentally, psychiatrists and sons of Methodist Ministers), who says that 
intellectualized Christianity separated from the emotions is hardly 
effective at all. It was not only Wesley’s technique of religious re- 
conditioning which impressed Sargent, but also his follow-up in placing 
the new converts in classes surrounded by individuals whose influence 
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could be for the most part relied upon to be helpful, positive, and 
healthy. Wesley’s contemporary, George Whitfield, who was at least 
equally adept at eliciting conversions and erasing previous patterns of 
behavior, witnessed quite humbly at the end of his life to the great 
value of Wesley’s carefully structured follow-up methods and organiza- 
tion. Whitefield said: “My brother Wesley acted wisely. The souls 
that were awakened under his ministry he joined in class, and thus 


preserved the fruit of his labour. This I neglected, and my people are a 
rope of sand.” 


It is, however, a more serious matter than that people so converted or 
reconditioned might merely slide back to where they were. As scripture 
suggests, when one demon is driven out and the house swept and garn- 
ished, beware lest seven demons take his place. It has been observed 
in the intensely emotional religious services of certain snake-handling 
sects in Tennessee and North Carolina that members of the congrega- 
tion, who even go through grandmal seizures identical with those of 
electric and insulin shock therapy and have their previous responses 
and inhibitions erased, are suseptible not only to the Holy Spirit, and 
a new Christian life, and new conditioned responses, but are also at 
this point highly and notoriously vulnerable to sexual seduction. Since 
the moral protective inhibitions are broken down along with the rest, 
the need for a most careful and responsible follow-up is as necessary 
for spiritually or psychologically creative and desirable reconditioning 
as it is for Russian brainwashing to implant as soon as possible the 
reconditioning of their desired aim. 

The need for emotional involvement seems to be the characteristic 
factor for changes either beneficial or deleterious with humans. In 
shell shock or battle fatigue, it was necessary to do more than in- 
tellectualize the prior traumatic experience. One had to feel them 
again and in a sense “relive” them. Even hostility serves, so long 
as it is deeply felt, in secumbing to the stresses which break down pre- 
vious behavior patterns. It was often the vehement antagonist to the 
evangelist who fell to the ground jerking and speaking with tongues. 
Both Whitefield and Wesley, and many more, have recorded abundant 
witness to the conversion of those who were precisely the most vehe- 
ment against them. The ones they could not touch were often the 
apathetic, who could not, or would not, but certainly did not, get emo- 
tionally involved. 


William James, in 1902, felt that it would always be necessary to 
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have deep revivalistic and emotional type opportunities for many con- 
stitutions, partially in deep spiritual depression, to be alleviated. Since 
his time, some Melancholics have been significantly helped by a me- 
chanically indirect passing of an electric current through the brain. Al- 
dous Huxley says, “Meanwhile, we can safely predict that if exposed 
long enough to tom-toms and the singing, everyone of our philosophers 
would end by capering and howling with the savages.” As a piece of 
evidence to this effect, there is an austere and academically well disci- 
plined young female scholar who received a Guggenheim Fellowship 
to study Voodoo in Haiti. Mata Deren, author of two books and 
sophisticated intellectual, stood there watching the dancing and listening 
to the drum beats. In her writings, she describes the effect of the 
drumming on her own brain, ending in her apparent possession by 
Erszahi, the goddess of love. She tells how the drums gradually in- 
duced uncontrollable bodily movement, until, as a climax, she felt 
“possession” coming on her. 


“My skull is a drum; each great beat drives the leg, like the point of 
a stake into the ground. The singing is at my very ear, inside my head. 
This sound will drown me! ‘Why doesn’t this stop? Why don’t they 
stop!’ I cannot rend free. I am caught in this cylinder, this well of 
sound. There is nothing anywhere except it. There is no way out. 
The white darkness moves up the veins in my leg like a swift tide ris- 
ing, rising, is a great force which I cannot sustain, contain, which 
surely will burst my skin. It is too much, too bright, too white for me. 
This is its darkness. ‘Mercy.’ I scream within me. I hear it echo by 
the voice, still and unearthly: ‘Eraszahi’ The bright darkness floods 
up through my body, reaches my head, engulfs me, I am sucked down 
and exploded upward at once. That’s all.” 

One might wonder what Mr. Guggenheim would have thought of all 
that. But it does serve to illustrate Huxley’s point that there is a 
vulnerable area of even the most sophisticated and civilized intellectual. 

It would seem, in summary, that here is a deeply significant phe- 
nomenon to be considered quite seriously by all teachers, clergy, psy- 
chiatrists, and political leaders. The mechanism of changing the wills 
of men would seem to be in itself natural—either possible of quite 
hideous and destructive results or equally capable of deeply significant 
help for people suffering poignant and unnecessary hurt. It might 
even have something to say about liturgics. 
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COMMENTS ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE CONSCIENCE 


By J. Oserr Kempson 


Recently a small discussion group of doctors and ministers centered 
its consideration on the occasional synonomous use of the terms “sin” 
and “sickness.” This led to some interaction about guilt and anxiety 
as significant factors in illness and opened the way for consideration of 
the influence of the conscience upon the individual and his functioning. 
At a subsequent session, the group informally discussed factors which 
contribute significantly to the structure of the individual conscience. 

These discussions have indicated several things about professional 
relationships. (1) Ministers and doctors can engage in the consideration 
of subjects of nutual concern to mutual benefit. (2) Semantic difficulties 
can be resolved if time is utilized to explain terms and their use. (3) 
A mutual respect is revealed for opinions of each professional group 
as well as for those of the individual. (4) There is a concern about 
understanding human functioning so each in his own profession may 
more effectively serve his fellow man. (5) A desire is evident to under- 
stand one’s own functioning in a more significant way. (This is not 
always obvious to the participants.) (6) Both groups are concerned 
about the spiritual needs and development of the individual as evi- 
denced by the topics and discussion mentioned above. (7) Where 
doctors have usually been occupied with the physical and ministers 
with the spiritual, there is evidence that both groups are concerned 
with the whole person rather than an aspect of his being. 

In his book Morals And Medicine, Fletcher states: 


Ethical values, morals and conscience, right and duty, the pursuit 
of life’s store, simple existence itself—these matters are still com- 
mon to both medicine and religion. In many more ways than 
most people suspect, not excluding physicians and clergymen them- 
selves, medicine and religion have conscience and its claims at stake 
and in their keeping.’ 


Aristotle was concerned with the problems of which is more worthy, 
moral law or medicine, and which is a higher goal, to make men 


"Joseph Fletcher. Morals And Medicine, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1954, Pp. 4. 
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virtuous or to provide them good health.” Plato placed morality before 
health. In our time, many hold that each supports the other. This 
is the position of psychosomatic medicine, and it is the psychothera- 
peutic approach, for both are concerned with the treatment of the whole 
person. As we examine the ministry of our Lord, we find evidences of 
his concern about the wholeness of the individual. He often used a 
physical cure as a means to focus more significance upon the spiritual 
healing provided. 

What of man’s responsibility to himself, to others, and to God? In 
what ways does he develop a sense of responsibility? How does he exe- 
cute responsibility? Can responsibility provide peace and satisfaction? 
These are in some measure answered in our understanding of the 
conscience, its structure and function. 

It has been generally accepted through the centuries that man pos- 
sesses a conscience and that he is constantly functioning under its in- 
fluence. The conscience is so much a part of man’s existence that all 
of his attitudes, feelings, and behavior are influenced by it. Fletcher 
views the conscience as a recognized force in human personality and as 
a basic factor in personality expression.’ 

What is the conscience? Is it the voice of God? Is it the voice of a 
social group? Is it the still, small, persistent voice of the individual? Is 
it a small spark of the divine in man? 

In many languages the term conscience is the same word as con- 
sciousness. Both mean “to know with.” Two Latin words, scire (to 
know) and cum (with), provide the basis for both words. From the 
etymology of the word it would appear that conscience is the possession 
of knowledge and awareness which influences or governs action. 

Let us review some of the thinking of recent years about the defini- 
tion of conscience. Both theology and dynamic psychology have made 
contributions worthy of consideration and evaluation. 

In some theological areas it has been viewed as an innate or divinely 
implanted faculty enabling one to judge correctly on moral issues.‘ 
Some have felt that conscience is acquired by earthly means alone and 
that it reflects the voice of parents and/or other external authorities. 

The superego was the conscience from Freud’s viewpoint. So let us 


*[bid. p. 4. 


3Joseph Fletcher, “Concepts of Moral Responsibility,” The Journal of Pastoral 
Care, Vol VI, No. 1, (Spring, 1952) p. 40. 


‘Horace B. English and Ava Champney English, 4 Comprehensive Dictionary of 
Psychological and Psychoanalytical Terms, New York: Longmans, Green, 1958, p. 111. 
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review briefly his theories with regard to the id, ego, and superego. 
The id is an inaccessible, obscure aspect of the personality which is 
without conscious awareness. It is the reservoir for instinctual forces, 
both pleasure seeking and destructive. In some manner, there is re- 
lationship with the somatic processes, and, as a result, the id handles 
instinctual needs, guiding them to physical expression. The id is blind, 
impulsive, and irrational. It possesses no sense of moral or ethical 
values. There is no unity of will, and contradictory impulses exist side 
by side without neutralizing each other. 

The ego is that aspect or part of the id which has been modified and 
shaped by interaction with the external world. It is also regarded as 
the seat of reasoning and intellect. It seeks to check, and in some 
measure control, the blind impulses of the id.° The ego struggles with 
the conflicting impulses of the id and the superego in an effort to de- 
termine how it shall control them. In selecting its own ideals, the ego 
is consequently governed by them attitudinally and behaviorally. 

Freud felt the ego could subject itself to study and observation. A 
part of the ego could stand apart and survey the remainder—observing, 
evaluating, and criticizing. To this aspect of the ego, Freud gave the 
designation of superego. Demands of society and morality are repre- 
sented by the superego. Tension arising from the ego-superego con- 
flict contributes to our moral sense of guilt.” A superego factor is the 
internalization of the morality of parents and parent substitutes, who 
having seriously accepted this morality have instilled it in their children. 

As the child develops there may be a tendency to incorporate the 
approvals of his parents. These become significant factors in develop- 
ing the image of himself. He may develop a tendency to become more 
conforming to his parents’ standards with a trend toward perfection- 
ism. This is sometimes seen in the conforming boy who is recognized as 
a “little man” or the girl who is the “little housekeeper.” The need for 
adult approval is so great that they cannot function as relaxed and 
“normal” children. Striving for perfectionism at any cost against con- 
trary natural impulses can result in frustration and tension. This con- 
flicts with the drive for id pleasure which results in an internal struggle 
of insufferable feelings of guilt and unending psychic conflict. He is 
forever guilty as he seeks pleasure, and he is emphatically condemned 


*Patrick Mullahy. Oedipus, New York: Hermitage Press. 1948. pp. 37-38. 
‘Ibid. pp. 38-39. 
Tbid., pp. 38-39. 
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by the ideal. This is an internal and largely unconscious conflict from 
which he cannot escape, since he becomes his own accuser. 


The conscience can contribute significantly to growth of self-realiza- 
tion through the processes which enable the individual to gain some 
degree of autonomy as he endeavors to find freedom from external 
controls. It must be recognized that the conscience can be distorted by 
laxity, overseverity, and rigidity. Illness and impaired emotional 
growth can result from such conditions. Likewise, these can be factors 
influencing one’s religious life by expressions of legalism in religious 
practice or principle and by an overdeveloped or undeveloped sense of 
piety.” 

A set of handed-down prohibitions which constrict the self and stifle 
its vitality and impulses is not conscience, although at times it seems 
that conscience is a taskmaster making one act against what he wants 
to do, declares Rollo May. Also, he believes that it cannot be sepa- 
rated from tradition. Conscience, he says, “is one’s capacity to tap 
one’s own deeper levels of insight, ethical sensitivity and awareness, in 
which tradition and immediate experience are not opposed to each 
other but interrelated.” May emphasizes the positive aspects of con- 
science as the individual’s manner of securing wisdom and insight about 
self. It is also an “opening up” of self, leading to an enlarged ex- 
perience. Further, he sees conscience as a potential for courage.” 

Carl Michalson states that the conscience given us by God and the 
popular concept of the conscience are not the same. To him, the God- 
given conscience is not a moral judge, but it is a gauge of spiritual 
health. The God-given conscience, he continues, stimulates primarily 
spiritual wholeness and health. He sees conscience as a spiritual 
capacity for discerning our destiny. If moral perfectionism is the goal 
of the conscience, and failure to achieve it is condemned, then con- 
science is expressed as a false understanding of self. Condemnation of 
self as broken contributes to continued brokenness, which is the anti- 
thesis of conscience. A conscience, God-given, presents a standard of 
perfection which is not described by ethical idealism but by personal 
wholeness and health.” 


Review of the definitions of conscience shows that they range from 


SPaul E. Johnson, Psychology of Religion, New York: Abingdon, 1959, p. 105. 
*Carroll A. Wise, Religion In Illness and Health, New York: Harper. 1942, p. 164. 
*Rollo May, Man’s Search For Himself, New York: Norton, 1953, pp. 214-215. 
"Carl Michalson. Faith For Personal Crises, New York: Scribner, 1958, pp. 59-60. 
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the naturalistic theory that its origin and development are the result 
of environment and experience to a theological concept that it is a God- 
given faculty to judge moral issues. In the continued investigation of 
intrapersonal (self) and interpersonal (fellowman and God) relation- 
ships, we can expect further interpretations. It appears, however, that 
conscience can be defined as a God-given capacity, which, when de- 
veloped in an adequate, healthy manner, can enable the individual to 
choose a course of direction in achieving a degree of wholeness. Fac- 
tors which structure him in developing this capacity are the forces in 
his environment (divine and human) significantly influencing his re- 
sponses which contribute to wholeness. 

In an effort to define conscience, there has been some discussion 
of significant factors influencing the development of conscience. It 
must be borne in mind that in the final analysis the conscience is in- 
volved in what is best. The conscience cannot be segregated as one 
entity which functions on its own. The conscience functions to inte- 
grate the whole being in its intrapersonal and interpersonal reactions 
as it moves toward some degree of personality fulfillment. Let us re- 
view some of the current literature about the factors influencing the 
structure of the conscience. 

Martin Luther saw conscience as that inner ground where God and 
we have to learn to live with each other as man and wife. Erikson 
interprets the conscience as the self abiding in wedded harmony with 
the positive conscience or being alienated from a negative one. At the 
Diet of Worms, Luther declared to ecclesiastical secular authorities: 
“My conscience is bound in the Word of God. I cannot and will not re- 
cant anything, since it is unsafe and dangerous to act against conscience. 
Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me! Amen.”” Luther’s 
interpretation of individual conscience opened the way for a series of 
concepts of equality, representation, self-determination, and liberty 
for all. Such liberty, however, did not leave one without responsi- 
bility to God and man. 

Paul Johnson directs our attention to the concept that the 
independent conscience as an inner authority often rebels against 
the creed and codes established by the immediate group and the 
peripheral crowd. Inner convictions can, therefore, encourage the 
individual to pioneer in social, moral, and religious progress. Con- 
science is only as creative, positive, and wise as is the owner, but con_ 


"Erik H. Erikson. Young Man Luther, New York: Norton, 1958, pp. 195 and 231. 
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science can be stimulated to growth mentally, morally, and spiritually. 
Johnson also points out that a developing conscience employs the re- 
sources of moral custom and social tradition as well as the precepts of 


scripture, advice, mistakes, the wisdom and experience of history, and 
the revelations of divine purpose.” 


Through the years of development the child experiences the external 
sanctions of his parents and other authority figures, which he is com- 
pelled to meet in some manner if anxiety is to be reduced and approval 
secured. In the maturation process, it is hoped the external sanctions 
will be replaced in a significant degree by internal precepts. The 
“ought” supercedes the “must.” 

Allport has pointed up some aspects of the individual striving for 
maturity. These factors which also influence the growth of the con- 
science are (1) the extension of self through a variety of interests 
which widen and enrich one’s motives and goals, (2) a more objective 
view of self, and (3) various interests integrated into a unifying phi- 
losophy of life.* 

Our criteria and values are colored also by the age in which we live. 
What appears as a significant guide today may not be so important 
tomorrow. A good example is the inhibition about sex in the Victorian 
period, as compared to the frank facing of this human drive today. 
Such cultural factors often influence the demands of conscience and set 
up conflicts, particularly in periods of transition. This points to the 
necessity of placing greater significance on principles of health, morals, 
and religion, rather than making issues out of practices which may not 
be so important or which make little difference in the overall develop- 
ment of the individual. 

Through the feelings of love, the individual develops the ability to 
identify himself with others. This aspect of conscience expansion, 
beginning in infancy, continues into maturity. Since parents are usually 
the first with whom he identifies, the child endeavors to become like 
them. Parents become his ideals, and their principles set the tone of 
his conscience. Other significant people also fill this function as the 
child develops.” Such identification is important for his maturation 
process as he begins to develop his own reactions to life about him. 


Johnson, p. 214. 

“Paul E. Johnson. Personality And Religion, New York, Abingdon, 1957, p. 79. 
®Gordon Allport, Personality, New York: Holt, 1937. p. 213-214. 

Wise, p. 163. 
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Only as he has satisfactory models for behavior set before him by his 
parents and other significant persons can it be expected that he will 
develop a conscience which can contribute to his sense of wholeness 
and health. Conflicts arise where the patterns and models are not 
consistent. Frustration, anxiety, and antisocial behavior may result. 
On the other hand, consistency offered by the adults who are his 
models can provide a structure, security, and direction which can give 
him strength as he begins to test and develop his own reactions to life. 

The development of conscience implies responsibility of the individual 
for the concepts which he accepts and internalizes. The etymology of 
responsibility provides us with re, “back” or “again,” and spondere, 
“promise.” The meaning of responsibility is significant for the concept 
of conscience development, for as we know, the conscientious individual 
is trustworthy and accountable and can promise to give back. 

Nietzsche has said that man is the animal who can make promises. 
May sees in this the meaning that the individual can develop awareness 
that he has given his word and that he is one who has made an agree- 
ment.” 

At the very heart of this are choice and responsibility, observes 
Fletcher. He points out that while we have no moral responsibility 
for our own birth, we do have a moral responsibility for the birth of 
others whom we bring into this world. “Life, health, and death are 
moral issues. We can ‘do something about them,’ and, therefore, we 
have to decide what to do. It is this fundamental truth about our 
human existence which sets us apart from the rest of the animal order: 
the fact that so much of our destiny is or may be a matter of deliberate 
decision, of rational conduct, rather than of merely instinctive be- 
havior.” 

“Thou shalt not” may express symbolically the negative aspects of 
conscience cultivated by early experiences with authority as represented 
in parents and other significant people. The abuse of authority in such 
relationships by parents and others can lead to the child’s conscience 
being dominated by anxiety, guilt, and fear of punishment. Personality 
expression is limited through rigidity and numerous inhibitions. These 
persons while trying to be “good” may become rather protective with 
regard to the morals of others and may even vicariously find some 
satisfaction in the sins of others.” 


"Rollo May. “Contributions of Existential Psychotherapy.” Existence, New York 
Basic Books, 1959. p. 73. 

Fletcher, Morals And Medicine. yp. 1c 

Wise. p. 164. 
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In an effort to control a child, a mother may state that she does not 
love little girls who are naughty, who play in the dirt, etc. These 
parental responses can bring much control to bear on the behavior of 
the child, who may feel threatened by the loss of approval if she 
disregards her mother. She may become guilty by not conforming, or 
she may express anxiety resulting from conflicting feelings about con- 
forming or fulfilling one’s impulsive urges. Such individual responses 
may be carried over into adult life as one endeavors to relate to God. 
God, he may feel, does not love one who cannot control his impulsive 
urges. In his constant struggle toward perfectionism, he may ex- 
perience much conflict and may become discouraged with failure. 
Guilt feelings, trivial or unrealistic, arise to curb creativity and to 
punish him, 

The conscience can be positively symbolized with the expression 
“Thou shalt.” This implies that individual impulses, while expressed 
for personal satisfaction, are also utilized for benefit of others. The 
destructive aspects of the impulses are modified to express the least 
injury to others. The positive aspects of conscience develop ego 
strength, expressions of self realization, and freedom.” 

Whether it is possible for a person to be over-conscientious or not 
depends upon the conscience. An anxiety-ridden person dominated by 
ignorance, superstition, and fear can suffer severely. Great discomfort 
to self and others can result from a persecuting conscience which can be 
both misguided and intolerant. The power of strong convictions when 
empowered by religious motives of ultimate concern has often proved 
explosive in human history. The primary religious person who takes 
his religion seriously will need to clarify the motives of his ultimate 
concern lest he act unwisely as an irresponsible fanatic.” 

Self-transcendence can be a significant factor in conscience develop- 
ment. To trancend the immediate situation, one must possess the 
ability to see himself as both the subject and the object at the same 
time. Failure to do so leads to neurotic responses such as repression, 
lack of awareness, and self-deceit by way of symptoms. Trust and 
responsibility, which are so basic in interpersonal relationships, implies 
that the individual has the ability “to ‘see himself as others see him,’ 
as Robert Burns puts it in contrasting himself with the field mouse.”” 


Wise. p. 165. 
™Tohnson. Psychology Of Religion, p. 124. 
=May, “Contributions of Existential Psychotherapy,” p. 73. 
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Erich Fromm designates what he calls an “authoritarian conscience.” 
It is derived from those persons who represent authority to the child 
and to whom he expresses obedience and respect. This type of con- 
science contributes significantly to his adjustment and maturation 
through finding himself in relation to others and by enabling him to ex- 
perience some degree of recognition. The overdevelopment of such a 
conscience can lead to rigidity and extreme guilt when its promptings 
are disregarded, and thus frustrate the emotional development of the 


child. 


The “humanistic conscience,” 


also suggested by Fromm, is the anti- 
thesis of the “authoritarian conscience” in that it is composed of factors 
which are spontaneously developed by the person. These forces reveal 
his potential and stimulate creativity.” 

Both these consciences, expressed in suitable degrees, are essential 
if the child is to develop adequately his potential as he meets freedom 
and discipline. If he does have an “authoritarian conscience,” he be- 
comes a law unto himself, with little sense of responsibility to society 
and with little or no ability to conform. Such a person has little “moral 
sense”: moral values are absent and he does not learn by experience. 
The absence of a “humanistic conscience” leaves the individual to be 
carried along in society as an uncreative person, with little will to as- 
sert himself appropriately.™ 

Paul Johnson recognizes a category as the religious conscience which 
he feels is inner-directed. It is influenced by moral, ethical, and re- 
ligious traditions, teachings and values. Such a conscience may be 
tempted to claim a private revelation which may seem nobler and holier 
than the views of others. It is therefore necessary that the con- 
science be educated, disciplined, and self-evaluated. The individual 
should engage in reality testing, and permit others to test his hypothesis 
and perceptions, in an effort to validate what one thinks he knows.” 

The division of conscience into categories appears to be rather super- 
ficial. It is more appropriate to view the conscience as a whole with 
certain aspects or characteristics. 

David Roberts joins theologians in stating that sin is alienation from 
God, and he adds that it is not merely a psychological category. He 


8Erich Fromm. Wan For Himself, New York: Rinehart, 1947, pp. 141-172. 

“Walter Houston Clark. The Fsycholugy Of Religion, New York: Macmillan. 1958, 
p. 92. 

STohnson, Personality And Religion, pp. 164-166. 
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believes that psychology can be used advantageously in an attempt to 
reach a sound doctrine of sin, and he points out four observations which 
such a doctrine should include: 
1—Evasion of responsibility aggravates a problem or delays its 
solutions. 
2—A full awareness of personal limitations, and contrition for those 
which are alterable, are preconditions of moral improvement. 


3—The social ramifications of evil, which run far beyond what the 
individual can control or alter, violate our conceptions of what 
life could and should be like; therefore, even at those points 
where one has to ‘accept’ them, the acceptance is not simple ac- 
ceptance. 

4—When sin is faced in a personal relationship a trust may be en- 
abled to ‘do something’ (by a method which is the reverse of 


moralistic effort) about problems he was previously impotent 
to solve.” 


The individual’s own insight, motivation, and action are directly re- 
lated to salvation as a transformation and regeneration within himself. 
However, man cannot find salvation without divine grace. It is in this 
experience of salvation that the conscience of man is transformed. This 
transformation is reflected in his judgments and his relationship to God 
and man. It occurs, not by denial of his human capacities, but in the 
utilization of these God-given potentials.” 

The factors which influence the development of the conscience are 
varying. Within the individual a strong inner force is recognized which 
is seeking expression, and which will be expressed either destructively or 
constructively, with regard to himself and others. Environmental fac- 
tors can modify this inner force. Such factors result from the ex- 
periences with parents and other significant adults, persons who re- 
cognize his potential and encourage its development, who warm his 
being with love, who give him a sense of values, who set before him 
models and examples, who give him a sense of objectivity and creativi- 
ty, who show him limits and give him a sense of responsibility, and who 
encourage him to find the redemptive relationship with the Divine. 
These are the factors which mold the conscience. 

The structure of the conscience should be of particular concern for 
every pastor. In his hands has been left a responsibility to provide 
opportunities for the individual to cultivate his conscience construc- 


*Tbid., p. 123. 


“David E. Roberts. Psychology dnd Christian View Of Man. New Yor'. 
Scribner, 1950, pp. 110-117 
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tively. These opportunities are afforded him in worship, preaching, 
counseling, and pastoral care in all expressions, and through a vitalized 
program of Christian education in his parish. The minister needs to 
know his parishioners, feel with them, sense their needs, and struggle 
with them through the process of conscience culture. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Macmillan Company has offered to Dr. J. Howard W. Rhys oi 
the St. Luke’s faculty a contract to publish a commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans which he has recently completed. This has grown out of 
the course offered at St. Luke’s on the Pauline Epistles during the last 
three years. The object of the work has been to provide a comprehen- 
sive study of the most complex of St. Paul’s writings, which could take 
account of the recent advances in New Testament study, and could re- 
view the theological issues raised by the Epistle without falling into the 
temptation to become a piece of special pleading for any particulai 
point of view. On some important issues Dr. Rhys believes that he 
has made an original contribution. The tentative date of publication 
is this coming October. 


* * * * * * 
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THE MEANING AND APPLICATION OF REASON IN THE 
WORKS OF RICHARD HOOKER 


By T. Kirk 


Whatever may be the merits or defects of this paper, the writer ex- 
presses his gratitude for the opportunity its preparation has afforded 
him of beginning an acquaintance with the works of Richard Hooker. 
It is hoped that here may be reflected a growing appreciation of 


Hooker’s thought and of its intense relevance to the situation of the 
Church today. 


The paper in its original form proceeded largely as a compilation of 
those passages from Hooker’s work which appeared most clearly to 
illustrate and to apply his concept of Reason. In preparing for publi- 
cation it has been necessary to omit a substantial amount of primary 
material and to present in the main only the conclusions of the paper 
as originally presented. 

“Hooker is on all sides admitted to be the greatest intellect that has 
yet appeared in the reformed Church of England, and all parties agree 
to receive him as the wisest exponent of her doctrine and the truest in- 
carnation of her spirit,’ wrote John Hunt in 1870." In Hooker’s life 
and works we can see both something of the best that Anglicanism 
represents, and at the same time can enter into the turbulence of ex- 
perience which exposes her weakness and vulnerability. Yet we cannot 
accept without great qualification Munz’s judgment on “the tragedy 
and failure of this attitude [via media, roughly] in Richard Hooker.” 
Rather, it may be that in his works are represented both the problems 
and the promise of Anglicanism in such essential conjunction that to 
eliminate the weakness is at the same time to destroy the strength. 

Hooker began his major work, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, in 
a tone of foreboding. The “Preface to Them That Seek (As They 
Term It) the Reformation of Laws and Orders Ecclesiastical in the 
Church of England” opens thus: 


"John Hunt, Religious Thought in England (London, Strahan and Co., 1870), Vol. 1, 
p. §2. 

*Peter Munz, The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought (London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1952), p. 8. 
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Though for no other cause; yet for this; that posterity may know 
we have not loosely through silence permitted things to pass away 
as in a dream, there shall be for men’s information extant thus 
much concerning the present state of the Church of God established 


amongst us, and their careful endeavor which would have upheld 
the same.” 


Writing in the closing decade of the sixteenth century, as the impulse 
of the Reformation and of the dynamic complex of political and social 
factors was obviously building up toward cataclysmic changes in the 
system of Church and State, Hooker sought to lay foundations which 
would preserve the essential merits of the existing order. Though it 
would have been dangerously impolitic for one in his position to give 
explicit statement to the probability of such an upheaval, yet from our 
more distant perspective it seems that Richard Hooker was aware that 
the turbulence of his own day must increase beyond containment. He 
appeals to law, and reverences the divine order, but he seems to recog- 
nize that the nature of men to transgress their own nature will for a 
time prevail despite all restraints of reason and of law based on reason. 
Yet, whatever his forebodings, and however explicit they may have been 
to him, he saw that the foundation of all things was in the eternal law of 
God’s own Being, and thus immutable. In the confidence of this faith, 
Hooker’s works demonstrate that tranquility which is not of despairing 
retreat, or of involuted piety, but of creative assurance. Avowedly 
seeking to defend and to secure wider acceptance for the Elizabethan 
Settlement, an Anglicanism both Reformed and Catholic, Hooker laid 
foundations whose value is yet to meet with full appreciation within 
even that Anglicanism he served with wisdom and devotion. 


The Laws of the Church, whereby for so many ages together we 
have been guided in the exercise of Christian religion and the ser- 
vice of the true God. our rites, customs, and orders of ecclesiastical 
government, are called in question: we are accused as men that 
will not have Christ Jesus to rule over them, but have wilfully 
cast his statutes behind their backs, hating to be reformed, and 
made subject to, the sceptre of his discipline. (E. P., I. i.3. Vol. 1, 
p. 199). 


The controversy centered, as Hooker saw it, in the question of law, 


’Richard Hooker, The Works of Mr. Richard Hooker, arr. by John Keble, Seventh 
Fdition. revised by R. W. Church and F. Paget (Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1888). 


Preface to The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (hereinafter referred to as FE. P.), Vol. 
I, p. 32s. 
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which we must understand against the background of the antithesis 
between Law and Gospel in the theology of the Reformation. Luther, 
following St. Paul, regarded law with horror insofar as it could be con- 
ceived as related otherwise than negatively to salvation. The Ana- 
baptists and other more radical sects went in many instances headlong 
into an antinomianism that outraged Reformed and Romanist alike 
and threatened widespread breakdown of all social structure. On the 
other hand stood the Calvinists armed with a vivid sense of their re- 
sponsibility as the Elect of God, appointed to bear rule according to 
the “Discipline of Christ,” which they saw as being wholly from Scrip- 
ture, and therefore a part of the revealed will of God for the salvation 
of totally depraved man. Already throughout the Church of England 
this Genevan discipline was in force sub rosa among its zealous and 
able adherents, who aggressively put it forward as being alone accept- 
able to God. Hooker in this conflict defended that position which on 
the one hand saw law as binding, in the sense of being necessary to 
order and expressive of the divine harmony, but on the other hand 
resisted coercive opinion in the name of reason, of the wider truth of 
the saving Gospel, and of long-standing and accepted tradition.* 

Hooker defines a Law as “that which doth assign unto each thing the 
kind, that which doth moderate the force and power, that which doth 
appoint the form and measure, of working.” (E. P. I. ii. 1. Vol 1, p. 
200). All things are ordered by law, either as directly applied, or as 
in the nature of God’s being. (E.P. I. iii. 1, vol. 1, p. 205). 

Man is differentiated from other beings by virtue of his nature as 
reasonable, and has the capacity and desire for the perfection of his 
being in participation in God. “Reason is the director of man’s Will 
by discovering in action what is good. For the Laws of well doing are 
the dictates of right Reason.” (E.P. I. vii.4., vol. 1, p. 222). “Education 
and instruction are the means .. . to make our natural faculty of reason 
both the better and the sooner able to judge rightly between truth and 
error, good and evil.” (E. P. I vi. 5. p. 219). Reason is the power by 
which man attains to the knowledge of what cannot be perceived by 
the senses, particularly, the recognition of the quality of objects as good 
or evil. Thus, “Goodness is seen with the eye of the understanding. 
And the light of that eye is reason.” (E.P. I. vii. 2., p. 220). 


Without Reason there can be no voluntary action, for Reason in- 


‘See F. D. Maurice, Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy (London. Macmillan and 
Co.. 1886), Vol. 2. p. 192. 
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forms the Will not only as to the relative goodness of an object, but 
also of its possibility. Reason, the discursive or conceptual faculty, is 
here to be distinguished from the understanding, the perceptive faculty. 
We may say that in Hooker’s thought, the understanding apprehends 
and Reason comprehends (E.P. I. vii. 6, p. 222ff). The understanding 
is grounded more or less directly upon sensory impressions, while 
Reason is a higher and evaluative faculty. Hooker, in centering his 
interest on Reason and the conceptual, stands in the medieval tradition 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, as distinguished from modern thinkers, whose 
concern has been primarily with perception.” 

Yet Reason is limited and fallible, especially as it must for its task 
use instruments weakened by divine malediction. Reason is able to 
inform but not to coerce the Will where any alternative choice is pos- 
sible. Therefore the Will may by the “prejudice of sensible experience” 
be led against the dictate of Reason. This, however, does not excuse 
iniquity, for, “There is not that good which concerneth us, but it hath 
evidence enough for itself, if Reason were diligent to search it out.” 
We may be deceived by appearances, by our own haste, or by evil 
custom,to prefer “a less good before a greater, the greatness whereof 
is by tite investigable and may be known,” and so disgrace Nature 
and disturb the divine order. (E. P. I. vii. 6, 7. pp. 222-5). Reason is 
universal among men and serves for all “to define in particular actions 
what is good.” (E. P. I. viii. 3, 4. pp. 226-8). “The main principles of 
Reason are in themselves apparent” as axioms “drawn out of the very 
bowels of heaven and earth.” (E.P. I. viii. 5, pp. 228-9). 


Wherefore the natural measure whereby to judge our doings, is 
the sentence of Reason, determining and settling down what is 
good to be done. What sentence is either mandatory . . . or else 
permissive ... or thirdly admonitory.... The nature of goodness 
being . . . ample, a Law is properly that which Reason in such 
sort defineth to be good that it must be done. And the Law of 
Reason or human Nature is that which men by discourse of natural 
Reason have rightly found out themselves to be all for ever bound 
unio in their actions. (E.P. I. viii. 8, pp. 232-3). 


There follows a statement of essential significance in Hooker’s con- 
ception of Law and Reason, and thus central to all his thought: 


For whatsoever we have hitherto taught, or shall hereafter, con- 


5J. V. Langmead Casserly, The Christian in Philosophy (London. Faber and Faber, 
1949), pp. 258-9. 
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cerning the force of man’s natural understanding, this we always 
desire withal to be understood; that there is no kind of faculty or 
power in man or any other creature, which can rightly perform the 
functions alloted to it, without perpetual aid and concurrence of 
the Supreme Cause of all things. The benefit whereof as oft as we 
cause God in his justice to withdraw, there can no other thing 
follow than that which the Apostle noteth, even man endued with 
the light of reason to walk notwithstanding. (E.P. viii. 11. p. 236). 


This does not leap onto the stage as a pious observation to deceive 
those suspicious of a rationalistic turn of mind, and return as quickly 
to the wings. Rather it is characteristic of Hooker’s thought, which is 
a constructive, not compromising, via media. He asserts the unity 
without confusion of God and the creation, and both consciously and 
pointedly rejects, on the one hand, a rigid and absolute division be- 
tween God and creation, grace and nature, and on the other, a con- 
fusion of nature and supernature in which grace destroys nature or a 
mechanistic Nature banishes the supernatural to irrelevance. 
Hooker’s discussion of Laws of Reason or Nature leads into the realm 
of Human Laws. Again, Laws of Reason are those that “belong to the 
duty of all men” and may be “by necessary consequence deduced out 
of clear and manifest principles.” Human Laws, on the other hand, are 
in the territory where free and arbitrary decisions take place. (E.P. I. 
vill. II. p. 236). The Laws of Nature “bind men absolutely even as 
they are men,” but it is Reason, tending to the highest good of man, 
that leads him, in the interests of “a life fit for the dignity of man,” 
to form “politic societies” and to make human laws for their govern- 
ment. Such “Laws politic, ordained for external order and regiment 
amongst men, are never framed as they should be, unless presuming 
the will of man to be inwardly obstinate, rebellious, and averse from 
all obedience unto the sacred laws of his nature.” 
_ Yet, law has first a constructive and not merely a penal function. 
(E.P. I. X. 1. pp. 239-40). It is not caprice or malice, but the Law of 
Nature that presupposing our depravity requires “some kind of regi- 
ment.” The nature of man directs him to society as a good, and even 
though society is corrupt it is far better, in view of evil days and men, 
that there be even a corrupt society governed by law, than no society. 
Laws given by the public power of societies are binding on all within 
them “unless there be reason showed which may necessarily enforce 
that the law of Reason or of God doth enjoin the contrary.” (E.P. I. 
Xvi. 5. p. 281). “Again, that authority of men should prevail with men 
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either against or above Reason is no part of our belief.” (E.P. II. 
vii. 6. p. 325). Thus Reason is supreme over human law, but is not to be 
equated with private opinion, which must always bear the burden of 
proof that law contravenes Reason itself, and not mere private con- 
venience or desire. 

In no sense can Reason in Hooker’s thought be regarded as capable 
of man’s salvation or as a guide to, or principle of, the “deification of 


man.” Rather: 


Those men who have no written law of God to shew what is good 
or evil, carry written in their hearts the universal law of mankind, 
the Law of Reason. ... The law of reason doth somewhat direct 
men how to honor God as their Creator; but how to glorify God 
in such sort as is required, to the end that he may be an ever- 
lasting Saviour, this we are taught by divine law. ... So that 
in moral actions, divine law helpeth exceedingly the law of reason 
to guide man’s life; but in supernatural it alone guideth. (E.P. 
I. xvi. 5. p. 281). 


In the Second Book, Hooker deals directly and in detail with the 
Puritans’ assertion of Scripture as the only rule of human conduct, as- 
serting in contradiction (and in agreement with St. Augustine) that 
Scripture does not drown the light of Nature, but that belief must be 
“grounded either on Scripture, or on some reason not contrary to Scrip- 
ture.” (E.P. II. iv 7. p. 299). He agrees further, against what he sees 
to be an authoritarian Scripturalism, that in disputes of the matter of 
faith, man’s authority should prevail as far as equity and Reason re- 
quire. Man’s authority is to yield to Scripture, yet at the same time 
Scripture does not contradict Reason and cannot be understood except 
by means of Reason. Where the Puritans warned of Philosophy, Hooker 
said men should beware, “not that Philosophy which is true and sound 
knowledge attained by natural discourse of reason; but the philosophy 
which to bolster heresy or error casteth a fraudulent show of reason up- 
on things which are indeed unreasonable.” (E.P. III, viii. 7. p. 367). 
“Unto the word of God ... we do not add reason as a supplement .. . 
but as a necessary instrument, without which we could not reap by 
the Scripture’s perfection that fruit and benefit which it yieldeth.” 
(E.P. III. viii. 10. p. 370). 

It is upon Reason that grace works for the salvation of men, for 
“believe we or be we as yet faithless, for our conversion or confirma- 
tion the force of natural reason is great. The force whereof unto those 
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effects is nothing without grace.” ‘To those who would negate human 
reason for the end of exalting the authority of Scripture, Hooker points 
out the self-defeating futility of their position: “In vain it were to 
speak any thing of God, but that by reason men are able somewhat to 
judge of that they hear, and by discourse to discern how consonant it 
is to truth.” (E.P. III. viii. p. 374). 

At the conclusion of the Third Book, Hooker turns the Puritans’ 
argument to his own use, saying in effect that their effort to make 
Scripture the unalterable rule of all is to include in Scripture what it 
does not in fact include and to make it answer questions beyond its 
intent, and is, therefore, a most presumptious rationalism “whereby 
they adventure to argue that God must needs have done the thing which 
they imagine was to be done.” Thus he argues that the Puritans in 
reality have made their system of Sola Scriptura the master of the 
Scriptures, while he conceives of reason as the human instrument which 


may under Divine guidance be the faithful and flexible servant of the 
Divine Law of Scripture. Thus: 


In matters which concern the actions of God, the most dutiful 
way on our part is the search what God hath done, and with meek- 
ness to admire that, rather than to dispute what he in congruity of 
reason ought to do... When we do otherwise, surely we exceed 
our bounds; who and where we are we forget, and therefore need- 
ful it is that our pride in such cases be controlled, and our disputes 
beaten back with those demands of the blessed Apostle, ‘How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out: Who 


hath known the mind of the Lord, or who was his counsellor?’ 
(E.P. III. xi. 21. pp. 414-15). 


In that statement with which Hooker concluded the Third Book of 
The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, we are offered insights into his spirit 
which may serve as reliable guides to some observations concerning 
characteristics of his thought. There is shown a reverence before God 
and before the facts of experience which is true humility, rejecting on 
the one hand that false piety which refuses all questions and tends to 
deny not only nature but also humanity, and on the other that imper- 
ious humanism which makes itself the test of all truth. May we not 
say that in Hooker there is that simplicity of spirit which is willing to 
accept the infinite and vigorously to seek out one’s destiny as a child 


of God? 


Hooker’s conception of the proper use of human reason even in 
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things divine is essential to his whole conception of the relationships 
among God, man, and nature. In the Preface (Works, vol. I. Ch. iii. 
IO. p. 150), he wrote: 


There are but two ways whereby the Spirit leadeth men into all 
truth; the one extraordinary, the other common; the one belonging 
but unto some few, the other extending itself unto all that are of 
God; the one, that which we call by a special divine excellency 
Revelation, the other Reason. If the Spirit by such revelation 
have discovered unto them the Puritans the secrets of that disci- 
pline out of Scripture, they must profess themselves to be all... 
Prophets. Or if reason be the hand which the Spirit hath led 
them by; forasmuch as persuasions founded upon reason are either 
weaker or stronger according to the force of those reasons where- 
upon the same are grounded, they must .. . be able for every 
several article to show some special reason as strong as their per- 
suasion therein is earnest. 


Hooker insisted on reason as the interpreter of both Scripture and ex- 
perience, yet never did he regard reason as altogether self-authenticat- 
ing, nor did he make a law of his own reason. Accused by Travers of 
error in using human authority in preaching, instead of canonical Scrip- 
ture alone, Hooker replied concerning the value of reason in support 
of Scripture: 


I alleged therefore that which might under no pretence in the 
world be disallowed, namely reason; not meaning thereby mine 
own reason as now it is reported; but true, sound, divine reason; 
reason whereby those conclusions out of St. Paul might be demon- 
strated, and not probably discoursed of only; reason proper to 
that science whereby the things of God are known; theological 
reason, which out of principles in Scripture that are plain, soundly 
deduceth more doubtful inferences, in such sort that being heard 
they neither can be denied, nor anything repugnant to them re- 
ceived . . . This is the reason which I intended. (“Answer to 
Travers.” 24. Works. Vol. III, pp. 594-5). 


As we have seen, the Spirit guides human reason to the right ap- 
plication of the revelation recorded in Scripture and of the natural law 
apprehensible by reason to the good of man. 


Thus the two orders of nature and super-nature are found to 
corroborate one another and to be mutually dependent. These 
two test one another and any human tradition which will stand the 
test of neither is self-condemned; for it is a departure from the 
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greatest tradition in human history, that in which these many 
strands are found woven together.° 


Today, lacking that concensus gentium which Hooker assumed, and 
lacking as well a cultural awareness of any vital connection between 
nature and super-nature, or, indeed, of the relevant existence of 
both, we may regard his appeal to natural law with both scorn for its 
naivete and envy for the unity and meaning it afforded. Yet it may be 
that in our growing appreciation of the living depths of human per- 
sonality below the relatively restricted structure of conscious awareness, 
we may be moving toward some wider concensus and toward an ap- 
prehension of that continuum of experience of the unity and interaction 
of nature and supernature in human personality to which Hooker in 
an earlier day bore witness in his concept of Reason. 


We may not unaptly term Hooker at once an Evangelical Humanist, 
a Reformed Catholic, and an Empirical Mystic, for in him were, not 
without questionings and tension, but nevertheless in their integrity, 
the strengths of all these traditions. As one thoroughly convinced of 
the permanent worth of the Reformation’s recovery of the Gospel, 
particularly in the key points of prevenient grace and justification by 
faith, and an open admirer of John Calvin, he nevertheless opposed 
the tendency of the Reformation in exalting the authority of God and 
Scripture to reject all works of man and even human nature itself. 

It is precisely in the Protestant tendency toward a purely transcend- 
ent Biblicism and to a doctrine of grace that eliminated nature that he 
saw the husks of an ancient heresy, and, apparently, the seeds of a 
new heresy, Deism, that did indeed spring from the soil left barren 
when transcendence was thought to have swept the earth clean. The 
communities of the Elect simply did not encompass all mankind, nor, 
as was soon found, were the Elect capable even of their own govern- 
ance. A “religion of crisis” was not equipped, in spite of its virtues, to 
furnish guidance to a culture it denied. Applying the case of the old 
“"alentinian heretics, Hooker wrote, 


There were . . . some which had knowledge in such admiration, 
that to it they ascribed all, and so despised the sacraments of 
Christ, pretending that as ignorance had made us subject to all 
miserv, so the full redemption of the inward man... must needs 
belong to knowledge only. They draw very near unto this error, 


*L. S. Thornton, Richard Hooker, A Study of His Theology (London, S.P.C.K. 
1924), p. 40. 
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who fixing wholly their minds on the known necessity of faith, 
imagine that nothing but faith is necessary for the attainment of 
all grace. (E.P. V. Ix. 4; vol. II. p. 267). 


Hooker’s doctrine of God and of Creation, reinforced by his under- 
standing of the sacraments,’ would permit of no such rigid separation 
between nature and super-nature, or submersion of the one in the other, 
as here and repeatedly he calls to account. 


The consequence of Protestant intellectualism that proceeded from a 
basis of “salvation by faith only” to equate “faith” with “acceptance of 
those propositions which God has supernaturally revealed as necessary 
for salvation” was the removal of Christian faith from any necessary 
concern with society and nature, and so from culture. Maurice puts it 
sO: 


Is the order of the universe the expression of the Divine Will’s 
nature and character, or merely something which is arbitrarily 
imposed upon it? Contemplated from the point of view of many 
philosophers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, such ques- 
tions are at once unnecessary and unsolvable. The world is to be 
constructed without reference to them if its affairs can be adjusted 
in some fashion or other, whatever learned doctors may resolve 
about the ultimate justice or tyranny which has presided over its 
creation and its sustentation.® 


Within two generations of Hooker’s time, the initiative in the wider 
fields of human endeavor passed entirely from theology to science, 
where it still remains. “The law or order of which Hooker spoke... 
is a mere phantom” in the persistent dichotomy of which Deism and 
secularism are the signs. 

However undeniably great are the achievements of science liberated 
from the strictures of theological tyranny and obscurantism, we cannot 
deny the other consequence of our alienation from meaning, and, in- 
deed, from being. We cannot turn the clock back, nor serve our gene- 
ration by producing romances of a past that may never have been, but 
we may learn from one who stands somewhat as a bridge, albeit in- 


*Here I would disagree with L. S. Thornton as to the apparent primacy he assigns 
to incarnationa! and sacramental doctrine (op. cit., p. 54 ff. and p. 107 ff.) in Hooker’s 
consciousness of unity, which seems to me to be more basically rooted in the doctrines 
of God and of creation. 


*F. D. Maurice, op. cit., pp. 195-96. See also L. S. Thornton, op. cit., pp. 29,, 102 
et passion. 


*Maurice, op. cit., p. 196. 
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frequently crossed, between a past synthesis and the possibility of a 
future one. Such is the place which Richard Hooker may in a mea- 
sure fill. In his sense of wholeness there is ground for a more adequate 
theology than that of Heilsgeschichte, the product, however well-in- 
tentioned, of theological minds driven from the fields of earth by 
secularist aggression. The bifurcation of mind into practical reason 
and pure reason, and that long and dreary line of refugees springing 
from their loins to join in flight before the onrush of scientific advance, 
was made necessary in order to preserve some semblance of unity when 
the inadequate theology of Hooker’s antagonists abandoned the earthly 
field.” (That the occasional returns of theology to the field have 
found the enemy well entrenched we are surely all aware). It is here 
that Hooker’s theology is of great relevance. He saw man’s reason not 
as divided, but as an active unifying element. He did not regard 
worldly concerns with enmity, for he knew God to be both Creator and 
Redeemer, and redemption to be not from but of creation. He recog- 
nized God to be active both through the laws of nature and super- 
naturally, and conceived of man’s reason as the faculty through which 
God’s will, in whatever mode made apprehensive, could be applied to 
human life. 

But it appears to the writer that the greatest significance of Hooker’s 
theology for our day is not in his sense of unity alone, but in his pro- 
found recognition of the complexity of human experience and of the 
universe itself, in this as evidenced practically by his moving in the 
direction of toleration." In demonstrating a willingness to consider 
many possibilities, yet to consider them all as possibilities of serving 
God’s intention, he was in advance of his own age, and, it may be, in 


"Thornton, op. cit., p. 110, writes: “Thus Protestant faith which in Hooker’s day 
deprecated reason in the interests of intuitive certainty is today receiving its nemesis. 
Hooker taught that God is the most certain object of knowledge. Ritschl has taught 
the modern world that He cannot really be known at all.” Also, p. 109: “Luther 
sharply separated the inner world of faith from the outer world of hard fact; he also 
divorced faith from reason by depreciating the latter in the sphere of religious ex- 
perience. Descartes taught men in philosophy to place a gulf between the inner cer- 
tainties of consciousness and the external world of nature. Kant took this world of 
inner experience and gave it a predominantiy moral rather than religious significance. 

vid. — M. Robertson, 4 Short History of Freethought, 3rd ed. (London. Watts, 
1914) vol. 1, pp. 394-95. and vol. 2, p. 14. notes that Bishop Reginald Pecock (1395? 
-1460?) and Hooker reached similar positions allowing for some toleration. and that 
they were singular among the churchmen of their respective generations in this regard. 
Maurice, op. cit., p. 192, compares Hooker’s position with that of Queen Elizabeth, 


noting that both showed toleration except to those opinions which would themselves 
have prevented toleration. 
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advance of ours.” Certainly it is only on terms of recognition of this 
essential complexity, and not of any superficial unity, that it will be 
possible for theology to achieve a rapprochement with the best of secu- 
lar philosophy, and to assume a more significant role in informing cul- 
ture. It does not appear that there can be any significant reconciliation 
of a distinctively Christian theology with an affirmative culture except 
on terms that involve continuing and great tension. Recognizing com- 
plexity, we see that to eliminate tension is also to eliminate elements 
essential to a dynamic balance of the whole. 

Hooker as a Reformed Catholic sought to retain the unities which 
must be a hallmark of any truly catholic faith,* but at the same time 
remonstrated against such confusions of medieval thought as, for ex- 
ample, were cited by the framers of the Thirty-Nine Articles as de- 
stroying the nature of a sacrament. He opposed the medieval assump- 
tion of a necessary connection, as of macrocosm to microcosm, or be- 
tween the life of heaven and the forms of church polity or civil govern- 
ment.“ Connection there was, through natural law, to be apprehended 
by reason; but the connection was flexible. Some forms might to a 
greater and others to a lesser degree fulfill the divine intention, but no 
earthly institutional form appears in the thought of Hooker to have 
been regarded as immutable, divinely ordained in all details to remain 
ever the same. Hooker assumed a correspondence between the super- 
natural and the natural, but not one of identity; a conjunction without 
confusion which allowed autonomy yet also offered possibilities of 
greater fulfillment. While on the one hand, medieval Roman 
Catholicism, and particularly its Tridentine calcification, and on the 
other hand, both Calvinism by its own action and Lutheranism by its 
passivity toward external forces, express or imply a totalitarianism, 
Hooker’s understanding taken to its conclusions does not provide for 
either an active totalitarianism or make necessary submission to any 
form of tyranny. 


While to us the very idea of “theological reason” may appear a con- 


®R. F. Brinkley. Coleridge on the Seventeenth Century (Durham, N. C.. Duke 
University Press, 1055) p. 127. writes. “Hooker . . . was too far in advance of his age 
to modify its thought to any great extent; in fact, it as not until half a century had 
passed that his work became influential and that people appreciated its breadth and 
tolerance its emphasis upon reason, and its perception of the wholeness of life.” 

Bid. E. T. Davies. The Political Ideas of Richard Hooker. (London. S.P.C.K., 
1946) p. 88. 

“vid. H. D. A. Major. English Modernism. (Cambridge. Harvard University 


Press, 1927) p. 26, for a statement of the nature of desirable alliance between church 
and state, as seen a'so by Hooker. 


‘ 
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tradiction in terms, we may in this phrase best see the direction of 
Hooker’s thought and so illumine our own. We have suggested that 
he may be called an empirical mystic, or perhaps better descriptive, an 
empirico-rational mystic. Maurice remarks that Hooker was saved by 
the practical discipline of English life from the extravagant certainties 
of the medieval schoolmen’s metaphors and plays on words, and again, 
that a true appreciation of his thought might have saved the Church 
of England from the extravagance of the Laudian conclusions drawn 
ostensibly from Hooker at Savoy.” Hooker recognized not a single 
authority, but coordinate authorities, each contributing in its proper 
kind and measure in the service of God to the complex organism of the 
universe. Each of the authorities, Church, state, reason, and Scripture, 
had its appropriate dignity and permanent validity, in distinction but 
interdependence. Man’s reason was seen as interpreter of nature and 
of revelation and as the guide of the will, yet that reason was itself 
fulfilled, made capable of most effective functioning, made most fully 
human, in its willing submission to God the author of all being. 

For us today to attempt to press for acceptance of a closed system 
of natural law on grounds that Hooker taught of the universal validity 
of natural law, is both to distort the direction of Hooker’s thought and 
to place ourselves in an indefensible position. It is of no value, how- 
ever, simply to leave the question with an embarrassed admission that 
our mentor may have been naive in some assumptions. There is, how- 
ever, a positive and enduring value to Hooker’s thought in that his 
conclusions were not necessarily bound to any particular understanding 
of natural law, but to the wider conception that the creation is both 
an expression (though not an analogy) of the Being of God, and that 
it is the object of his love. Again we may refer to the evaluation given 
by Maurice, 


In vindicating against the Puritans the order of society which he 
found existing, with all its apparent anomalies and secular mix- 
tures, Hooker may sometime have obtained the approbation of the 
ecclesiastic who is opposed to all change, sometimes of the states- 
man who thinks only of arrangements that will keep off the deluge 
for his time. But he was in truth providing for that which will 
prove its substance and its eternity in the midst of deluges and by 
means of them.” 


*®Maurice, op. cit.. p. 196. 
Mibid.. p. 198. 
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Davies similarly sets the work of Hooker in its relation to the An- 
glican tradition: 


Hooker had no clear-cut doctrine of authority either in Church or 
State, because he realized the problem was too complex to allow 
an easy and a facile solution. But it cannot be denied that he re- 
garded authority in both spheres as being broadbased and, conse- 
quently, capable of development. Society to him was an organism, 
the result of growth and always changing. Scripture, reason, con- 
sent, the law of nature, and the experience enshrined in tradition, 
have all a bearing on the problem of authority. The answer is 
complex, and will not satisfy the man who demands his politics or 
his theology in sharply contrasted vivid colours. In brief, the 
spirit of Anglicanism, which Hooker did so much to create, is a 
complex phenomenon. . .. The extremists and the impatient 
stigmatize it as compromise, but those who know their Hooker will 
see far more in it than this.” 


Hooker’s theistic conception of the universe found its principle of 
unity not within the scheme itself, but in the Being of God, who him- 
self was both the ground of unity and of differentiation. In Hooker’s 
refusal to ground his understanding of creation in one particular aspect 
of God’s activity or in creation itself is both the complexity and the 
wholeness, the flexibility and the strength, of his “representation of the 
reality of God’s action in the world.”* Truth is for Hooker ultimately 


personal, in the living God of living men, who works out his purposes 
in the world in history. 


™ Davies, op. cit., p. 98. 
*Thornton, op. cit.. pp. 106-8. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Church On The Urban Frontier, by G. Paul Musselman, Greenwich, The Se- 
bury Press, 1960, pp. v. + 136. $3.25. 

Many of us have been waiting somewhat impatiently for something 
like this from Paul Musselman, for a book, all too brief though it is, 
giving the fruits of his experience in the Urban Church and in the 
Division of Urban and Industrial Church Work of the National Council. 
Dr. Musselman visited St. Luke’s three years ago, and we were among 
those to whom he refers in his book as having kept him up most of the 
night. 

This is a hard hitting book, one which does not make the priest or 
the seminary professor or the professional Church worker sleep well; 
for he suggests that, largely because of our failure in the “inner city” 
and elsewhere, there seems to be in the making a new wave of “anti- 
clericalism.” He speaks pointedly to the idea that clergy do not live 
as they speak, and, further, that they do not speak very well to the 
situation in which people in our times are caught. The man in the 
“inner city” is not hearing the things the clergy are saying, or if he 
does hear, it arouses suspicion and hostility more often than glad ac- 
ceptance. That which is being called “the Gospel” by the speaker is 
not heard as the Gospel on the “Urban Frontier.” 

The Ministry is referred to as the “Puzzled Profession.” He says: 
“My own impression, after seven years of traveling throughout the 
country, is that the average minister is the handyman of our times. He 
is expected to be some sort of spiritual baby-sitier and to be proficient 
in the art of pandering to the immature preferences of the average, 
spiritually illiterate American.” (p. 33 

Musselman urges upon us consideration of a revision of the whole 
seminary curriculum, ihe need for cooperative effort which will cross 
the usual ecclesiastical boundaries, and a team work approach to many 
of the most difficult and depressed areas. He insists that the Church 
has only barely and reluctantly tried to use either the laity or many of 
the techniques which have proved their worth outside the Church; we 
have not looked carefully enough at the use the Church has already 
made of group efforts of all soris, for example. “We are fiercely 
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individualistic,” and we are “spending millions to immobilize ourselves.” 
Some examples are given to show what can be done by cooperative 
effort. 

Suburbia also is given attention with some highly descriptive phrases, 
many of them quotations from clergy at work in suburban parishes. 

Writing, as he admits, “in a hurry,” the author nevertheless takes 
time to say forcefully in his preface a few words which ought to receive 
our attention. “I feel deeply and passionately that the Episcopal 
Church is going to have to make some decisions in this decade, de- 
cisions which will determine whether it is going to be a great leadership 
Church, or whether it is going to slide down into what may become a 
statistically insignificant sect.” One might not like the appeal to 
statistics, but when one realizes that the author is also referring to the 
need of one hundred million unchurched souls in America, people who 
have not heard the Gospel and could not care less—then one might take 
a second look at the forthright statements in this book. 


Georce M. ALEXANDER 


The an Communion in Christendom, by A. E. J. Rawlinson, London, S. P. C. K, 
1960. 

A. E. J. Rawlinson, Bishop of Derby, contemporary and close friend 
of William Temple, sets forth, as no other could, a concise statement of 
the recent development of crucial issues in the Anglican Communion. 
The impact of the Ecumenical Movement upon the English Church has 
affected almost every area of theological thought. Rawlinson has been 
an actual participant in most of the significant deliberations of the 
last thirty-five years as well as a contributor to Essays Catholic and 
Critical. His views concerning the development of many deeply signifi- 
cant episodes and arguments within Anglicanism, and the Church’s role 
in the world, are as “authoritative” as any individual’s could be in 
Anglicanism. Whose judgement could be weightier? 

Rawlinson deals with the following matters among others: the de- 
velopment of the South India plan and the subsequent schemes of 
North India, Ceylon, and Nigeria w'th their impact upon the theological 
doctrines of the ministry; the argument between Norman Sykes in 
Old Priest and New Presbyter and A. L. Peck, in which he sides with 
Sykes; the theological debate concerning baptism and confirmation be- 
tween Thornton and Lampe, in which he sides with the majority of the 
convocations of Canterbury and York, setting aside Thornton and up- 
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holding Lampe; the theological discussions between Anglicans and 
Presbyterians, as well as those between Anglicans and Methodists, with 
their impact upon the doctrines of the ministry and the Church within 
Anglicanism. He ends with a suggestion, obviously influenced by the 
mission field, that a virile young Church will develop in the Far East 
which will probably be the leader and teacher of Christendom in the 
future. 

For the average parish priest and bishop, who has neither the time 
nor the library to follow closely all the developments of this century, he 
could scarcely do better than to become acquainted with the views on 
these crucial matters of A. E. J. Rawlinson, Bishop of Derby, whose 
great life came to an end last year. C. FrrzSimons ALuison 


Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings, by W. C. van Unnik, Naperville, Ill. Alec R 
Allison, Inc., 1960 (Written first in Dutch by the author in 1958 and now trnsltd. 
by the author), 96 pp. Paper Backed. 

This slim volume is an interpretive summary and guide to the re- 
cently discovered Gnostic library at Nag-Hammadi, Egypt. The 
importance of the Nag-Hammadi find can hardly be estimated at this 
date while interpretation and critical textual appraisal of the Greek- 
lettered Coptic writings are still underway. In the past, most of our 
knowledge of Gnosticism has come from the Church Fathers. Here we 
have an authentic hiss from the snake’s mouth. The various writings 
stuffed in a jar at Nag-Hammadi are witnesses to Gnostic utterance 
in documents, rather than, as previously known, in isolated quotations. 
Gnostic Writings includes an iniroduction which is both a_biblio- 
graphical essay and a treatise upon the general background of Gnostic- 
ism. This cautious but illuminating introduction is followed by in- 
terpretive chapters giving an account of “The Gospel of Thomas,” the 
Valentinian “Gospel of Truth,” the “Apocryphon of John,” and the 
“Apocryphon of James,” all followed by an Epilogue which seeks tenta- 
tively and with admirable caution to arrive at conclusions about the 
whole Nag-Hammadi find. For the first time, one begins to appreciate 
the struggle of the early Fathers to keep their feet in the heady cur- 
rents of this popular, theosophical, mythological, inclusive, and typically 
Hellenistic movement. The stature of Irenaeus throws a longer shadow 
in history as one comprehends the attraction of these Gnostic vaporings. 
The resemblances between these ancient writings and certain modern 
positions in theology is also somewhat disturbing. 

Witrorp O. Cross 
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The Cost of Discipleship by Dietrich Bonhoeffer, translated by R. H. Fuller, New 
York, Macmillan, 1959, $3.00. 

This is a shocking book. It is a call for all who claim to be Christian 
to take the example of Christ seriously. But this means that much of 
what passes for the following of Jesus today will have to be viewed as 
the worldliness that it is. The author laments that the Sacraments, 
the forgiveness of sin, and the consolations of religion are thrown away 
at cut prices, and that, as a result, the Christian lives like the rest of the 
world. In the opening chapter, which is entitled “Costly Grace,” one 
is reminded of Kierkegaard’s Attack upon Christendom and the con- 
trast there drawn between the Christianity of the New Testament and 
conventional religion. 


Yet this is more arresting than Attack upon Christendom, because its 
author himself did not hesitate to pick up the cross that he held to be 
essential to Christian living. He was hanged by the Gestapo on the 
personal order of Himmler near the end of World War II, because his 
Christian conscience had prompted him to opposition to the Nazi 
regime. In the twentieth century the “Attack upon Christendom” had 
been composed by a Christian martyr. The title of honor is used ad- 
visedly, because at the start of the War Bonhoeffer refused an offer of 
safety in America, so that he might be able in some way to keep the de- 
mands of the Gospel before the German People. And in 1944 he spurned 
an opportunity to break out of prison to protect others from reprisals. 


This book was first published in 1937, in Germany. In Britain, where 
greater appreciation of Bonhoeffer’s work has been developed than in 
America, the translation first appeared in 1949. It is to be hoped that 
this second edition of 1959 will have the influence in America which it 
deserves. The translator, who 1s currently professor of New Testament 
at Seabury-Western Seminary, is to be commended for the clarity and 
impact of his own literary style. 

There is no opportunity here to review the book seriously, and indeed 
it should not be reviewed. It must be read by all who intend to take 
the following of Jesus seriously. It is a study of Bible religion: first 
the meaning of discipleship in general terms, then an analysis of the 
Sermon on the Mount, third a treatment of Matthew 9:35 to 10:42, 
and, finally, the Bible teaching on the meaning of the Church. In Bon- 
hoeffer’s judgment, the teaching of the Bible was effectively preserved 
in historic Christianity; and, at the same time, one finds here a new 
understanding of the achievements of the Protestant Reformation which 
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is far more profound than can be obtained from the most ardent de- 
fenders of the Reformation. The Ecumenical Movement claims Bon- 
hoeffer as its martyr, and rightly so, because he saw his own mission as 
including a summons to the followers of Christ to bear a united witness 
to their Lord. Now it is essential that the Ecumenical Movement 
should take his expression of Bibie teaching as its charter, for he lived 
out the truths to which the rest of us make a hesitant and theoretical 
approach. An adequate Biblical Theology has indeed been created, and 
this book is the introduction to it. J. H. W. Ruys 


The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective by Kyle Haselden. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959, ($3.50). 

“Wise, learned, charitable, and courageous” is the way Reinhold Nie- 
buhr characterizes this unusual book by a Baptist scholar and pastor 
who was born and raised in South Carolina and is now minister of Bap- 
tist Temple, Charleston, West Virginia. It is not a comfortable book to 
read because what he says “drives straight to the Christian heart.” 

The first part of the book deals with the countenance of the Church 
in the mirror of race. The author says “that when the white Chris- 
tian Church looks at itself in the mirror of race, the reflection which 
comes back to it is clearly and unmistakably the countenance of a sin- 
ner” because the Church has mothered racial patterns, purveyed ar- 
rant sedatives, and taught immoral moralities. 


The second part of the book deals with the question: What is the 
Christian understanding of racial prejudice? Here he offers original 
and mind clearing Christian definitions of the key terms, prejudice, dis- 
crimination, segregation, and stereotype, and traces the way intolerance 
destroys the true humanity of each race. 

Part three clarifies the race question in the light of the Christian 
doctrines of man and the Church, showing how justice and love apply 
in secular society and within the “household of faith.” Here he con- 
fronts us with the question: What is the religious basis for creative 
action in today’s racial crisis? Vesper O. Warp 
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BEQUEST? 


In its first hundred years, the University of 
the South at Sewanee, Tennessee (our proper 
corporate title) has received a total of twelve 
bequests of $100,000 or more, the largest 
approximately $500,000. 


Two questions suggest themselves. 


1. How could this educational center of 
the Episcopal Church have survived without 


these benefactionsP (The answer: it 
couldn’t.) 


2. What might have been done with Sewa- 
nee’s imaginative educational philosophy of 
high excellence and Christian idealism if 
Episcopalians generally had included the 
University of the South in their wills? (The 
answer: it would have realized the founders’ 
ambition that it should be “the greatest 
university in the world.”’) 


We urge your prayerful consideration. The 
first step is a memorandum from the prospec- 
tive testator to his lawyer. 


Director of Development 
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' ORDER ANY BOOK CURRENTLY IN PRINT 


FROM THE 


Satnt Luke's 
Bookstore 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGY 


OPERATED BY 


The School of Theology 
The University of the South 


Sewanee, Tennessee 
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Because of the timely nature of the 1960 St. Luke's Day Lectures, 


the Editorial Board of the Saint Luke's Journel brings you this 


mimeographed special PRE-ELECTION EDITION, which consists of a 


condensation of these lectures. ‘ec hope that the material will 


prove useful to youe Please note, however, that this 'extra!' 
edition in nowise replaces any of the three regular editions, 
which will be published as usual. 

This condensation is from lectures given at Sowanee on October 
18 and 19 by Professor William Muehl, Professor of Practical 
Theology and Homiletics at Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. He is an Episcopalian layman, an advisor to the Social 


Action Committee of the Diocese of Connecticut, and the author 


of several books. Among these are Mixing Religion and Politics, 


Politics for Christians, and Road to Persuasion. 


Editor 
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CHRIST, THE FAITH, AND POLITICS 


by Professor William Muehl 


ter World War Il, Life mazazine ran an article in which.a well known 
the American social and political scene undertook to contrast the 
life of America with the life of Imperial Japan. He contrasted various aspects of 
the two cultures, and finally concluded that the most significent difference 
between the two was to be found in their view of the individual and of his relation- 
ship to his social order. The Japanese thinks of himself as being almost entirely 
@ composit of the various social roles which he is called upon to play in the 
course of his life. He supposes that he is a child, a young man, @ son, a husband, 
a father, etc., and that he exists only as a combination of these various social 
roles. The author believes that if in some way you could strip these social roles 
away from him there would be nothing left at all. Personality is the overlapping 
of various social roles. 


Shortly af 
commentator on 


On the other hand, says this author, the American tends to think of himself 
almost entirely as a core of individual integrity ove 

unimportant social responsibilities. He is an individual who for a limited period 
consents to be a son, husband, father, employer, soldier, churchmember, and so on. 
But, he will tell you in a wistful way, if you really would know hin, you must find 
him when he is somehow removed from all these inhibiting social roles. Then he is 
able to be himself. 


This may be an oversimplified contrast of the make-up of the Japanese and the 
American, and it may even be quite inaccurate in reference to the Japanese — I do 
not know. But it does, I think, offer us a reasonably accurate and useful analysis 
of the American definition of the relationship between the individual and the group. 
This, I think, comes out in those expressions of the popular dream which are to be 
found in the vulrar literature of the day. This literature probably never tells 
us what is in fact true about any historical period, but it does tell us what the 
ordinary people liked to revard as true about it. 


If we can judge by the amount of prime television time devoted to it, the 
most popular form of this myth of the times is the Western story. This is not 
simply a source of exciting entertainment. It is also a picture of American life 
to which people respond, and from the watching of which the derive a kind of satis- 
faction, a feeling that they have now participated in something profoundly true 
about their heritage and the traditions out of which they have come. 


In the typical plot, some kind of danger confronts a community,in the face of 
which the forces of law and order are helpless — perhaps they are even in league 
with.the adversary. The townspeople are completely unprotected, like so many 
chickens running around in the shadow of a hawk descending on the barnyard. At 
the critical moment there rides down the long dusty street any one of a number 
of heroes. 


Now, the hero is an instance of what we might call the "disengaged man.' He 
does not belong to the community or to its established institutions. Like the 
. Lone Ranger, he is ‘camped on the edge of town.' After having solved by direct and 
heroic action the town's problem, he refuses to remain. The sheriff, institution- 
alized order, emerges only in the last reel to function as a kind of Greek chorus, 
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saying,"Why, don't you know him? That's the Lone Ranger!" as the hero rides off 
into the sunset. 


This myth reflects something of what the American people, inhabitants of the 
most simniiags social, economic, and political structure the world has ever known, 
still want to believe of themselves: that they live on a frontier, that social and 
esonomic peareyaey hie are irrelevant if not downright depraved, and that one does 
well to avoid any deep commitment to them. 


What is the source of this my+h? Actually there are many sources, but they 
all come to focus in the minds of the men who colonized and developed our American 
social order. In these men all of the rebellions of Hurope are represented: against 
hereditary aristocracy and entrenched privileges, against divine monarchy, against 
the hold of a stagnant past upon the artistic expression of men, against the estab- 
lished ecclesiastical structure of the spiritual community of the time with its 
sacraments and priesthood, the authority of the hierarch and theologian. They 
found in the New World a frontier in which they were able to express their rebellion 
in the most radical terms. Against every form o* social institutution, these men 
were independent individuals. 


Against the wilderness of the frontier, this intense individualism paid off 
very dramatically. The men who ashe carry their law on their hips and their 
societies on the backs and disappear into the mountains were the men who succeeded. 


Now all of that is shanzed — that is, all of the external facts are changed. 
The man who succeeds in our modern complex order is not the man who builds a 
better mouse trap, but the man who merchandises mouse traps, public-relations 
mouse traps, and breeds mice to keep the market stable. Sucess in our modern 
world comes not to the man who goes it alone, but to him who has learned to work 
within the structures around him. Yet, in a manner somewhat similar to an older 
woman looking take a mirror and — the hard reality, yet going the more 
quickly Cay cosmetics for assistance in restoring a semblance of the youth that is 
no longer there, we cling but the more strongly — even guiltily — to the myth 
that has now become a fairy tale. 


What has Christianity been contributing to this American picture? I suggest, 
much of tis neurotic response to the changed ne goecan conditions is a result of 


an over-simplifi ied and debased interpretation oF ormation theology. The attempt 
to interpret the ‘priesthood of all believers,'a samatan thing and much more 
defensible in its inception, as sugrmesting that no man needs any other man, but is 


a sufficient priest in himself, has tended to Sadien for the masses of people in 
recent centuries the promise that in the relationship to God only the so-called 
vertical relation is important. The horizontal relationships have no creative role 
in the spiritual life, but only corrupt it by compromise and institutional involve- 
ment. As one preacher has put it, Tod does not see countries and associations and 
unions and political parties; God only sees individuals. 


And so, men have become persuaded that there is no moral dimension to the 
institutional arranzements and horizontal processes in which they are involved. To 
revert again to popular drama, there is the'philosophical bar-tender,' the 
character who makes his living selling rot-gut: when he sells it to a kid und2r age, 
he takes off his apron, steps around the bar, and witnesses God does not see 
what he is doing as a bar-tender ——that is economics. Only when he steps out of 
this inhibiting role and witnesses as an individual is there any moral implication 
to what he does. ; 


Thus men try to divide their lives into the private realm, in which they are 
what they want to be, and are able to respond to what they take to be God's will 
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for them, and the public realm, in which it is impossible to achieve any sort of 
ethical definition of one's responsibility. And so we get such utterances 4s, 
"Politics and religion do not mix." 


But men find out that most of their lives are spent in the political, so- 
cial, and economic realms. They find that less and less of life oan be defined 
in these purely individualistic terms. They find that the realm in which they 
have confined religion is a very small portion of their lives--roughly, say, one 
percent. The very act which set out to preserve the purity of religion, to keep 
it above compromise and corruption, results in bringing only contempt upon reli- 
gion because men see it to be irrelevant to ninety-nine percent of all the impor- 
tant decisions they have to make. 


The result of this, however, is not simply to leave us in individualism. 
When the myth of individualism, sanctified by religion, is found to be tenable 
only one percent of the time, something must be found for the remaining nine- 
-ty-nine percent of the time. 


First, since in this ninety-nine percent we are mere men, and not moral 
men, our social and fraternal needs can be met by ‘societies’ which have no 
real social involvments. We join one of the countless phony fraternities, 
lodges, etc., in which we can put on uniforms, carry swords, wear plumes in our 
hats, get together occasionally and go through all sorts of liturgies in which 
we commit our lives to the brethren, but can then promptly forget all about it 
until the next meeting. This is a good refuge from the P.-T.A., political par- 
ties, and other groups in which you might find yourself sitting next to people 


who are not of your own caste, class, or color. We can belong without really 
belonging. 


Secondly, since we must make decisions and live by some standards during 
this ninety-nine percent of our lives, we let--even more, we insist--that the 
organized structures of our economic lives set these standards: we become Or- 


ganization Men whose lives are run by the Corporation. 


I am not suggesting that the Evil Corporation grasps this role, but simply 
that the church's determination to stay above the arena has left a moral and 


spiritual vacuum. into which uncriticized and non-redemptive economic institutions 
have stepped. 


What are some of the practical political results of this mythology of indi- 
vidualism and the over-simplified and debased Reformation theology which accom- 
panies and is one of the causes of it? 


One of the first results of our intense and almost neurotic individualism is 
that our politics tends to be dramatically oriented around personalities. We 
tend to try to explain and remedy our social ills largely by reference to a sup- 
posed warfare between the ‘good guys' and the 'bad guys'. Whether one is in- 
clined to explain the complex and baffling economic phenomenon of the depression 
of the thirties by saying simply that Herbert Hoover 'sold us out', or to assess 
the historical forces which made possible the Communist victory in China as boil- 
ing down to treacherous villainy on the part of Harry Truman, the frame of mind 
is the same. In fact, the same:process is at work when liberals refer to this 
process of over-simplification as 'McCarthyism", if by this you mean that an: in- 
herently liberal, flexible, cosmopolitan American people, who love diversity and 
the right of heretical notions to be heard, were misled, hypnotized into a witch 
hunt by this one man. To return to our former use of the Western story as the 
_ great American myth, we are not only looking for salvation from the individual 
‘disengaged man', but we are also accounting for all our troubles by referring 
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to the unshaven man in the flat black hat who lurks outside the window, listening 
to the hero's plans and then rushing off on his abused horse to betray the forces 


of good to the villain, Rather than ‘analyse the complex social forces which are 
at work, rather than face the possibility that we may have been short-sighted, 
ill-informed, or stupid in the face of these forces, we look for someone who has 


betrayed us. Thus, the individual candidate of our preference is the hero, and 
his opponent is the villain. 


or 


' The ‘second result of this individualism, which comes directly out of perso- 
-nality politics, is our positive refusal to deal with issues. We feel that the 
real issue is the personality of the candidate, thus we must and do suspect that 
much talk about political, social, or economic issues must be an attempt to hide 
something. A group of friends and I in the tovm of East Haven, Connecticut, got 
out a questionnaire to be sent to candidates for the Board of Education, First 
Selectman, etc., in order to get some discussion of the real and serious prob- 
lems facing the town, For the first few weeks of the campaign there was discus- 
sion of these issues. Then, two days before the election, one of the parties 
issued a blast against the other, charging every kind of degradation and corrup- 
tion, denouncing the opposition candidate as being related to villainous persons 


in the state government, and so on. A neighbor of mine said with a triumphant 
smile, "Now we are getting down to brass tacks." 


The reverse side of this coin is that we often allow our political positions 
on.issues to be dictated to us by our candidates, rather than the reverse. In- 
stead of choosing our candidates on the basis of the stands which they take on 
the issues, we take stands on the issues based on the statements of our candi- 
dates. iI think the selection of the candidate often is based on his espousal 
of one principal issue with which the individual agrees; but once he has been 
chosen, he then becomes the one who is able to dictate the position of the 
faithful on other issues down the line. 


_ The third result of individuali> oriéntation is that we are likely to over- 
rate greatly the virtue of independence in politics, We are like the naive lo- 
ver who says, "But, dear, “I'm not marrying your family, I'm marrying youe” He 
will inevitebly discover that 1t is impossible to marry the girl and not also be 
involved very deeply with her family, ani if he goes into marriage with any il- 
lusions about this, he is likely to be horribly surprised when the fact is 
brought home to him. Whet similar individualistic 'independence' really means 
is that in about seventy-five percent of all important decision-making we are 
barred from responsitle participation. These numerous decisions are made by 

“people who are members of political parties, the major effective instruments for 
that negotiation and compromise which is the very life-process of social insti- 
tutions. In our attempts to remain above this sort of give-and-take, to retain 
our purity and avoid compromise at the hands of a political party, we are not 
bearing witness to our responsibilities but to ea kind of pietistic notion of 
what God expects of us. We assert our independence, allow most of the major 
“political decisions to be made by professionals and people who are willing to 
acGept the burdens and*dangers of compromise, and go away feeling superior in 
our individualistic piety. We make a choice between Tweedle-Dee and Tweedle- 
Dum, and regard the inadequacy of the candidates as evidence that we were right 
to avoid politics because everyone in it is obviously as dirty as everyone else. 


A fourth result comes directly out of this: we are inclined t6 provide for 


our country a ‘government by disintegration’. In the state of Connecticut, for 
for the past one hundred years we have been represented most of the 
time by one Republican and one Democratic Senator. This means that in about 
eighty percent of all the votes which take place in the United States Senate, 
those votes which require bargaining effectively with other ‘parts of the country, 


example, 
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Connecticut might as well have dropped off into Long Island Sound a hundred years 


ago, since it could at best deliver only one vote, which would then immediately 
be cancelled out. 


The same thing happens when we elect a governor of one party and a legis~- 
lature of another party, or similarly a president. and an opposition congress. 
They spend two or four years fighting each other, and we take this as a justi- 
fication of what we have believed about politics all the time. And yet, you 
see, we have made it impossible for them to provide any kind of consistent go- 
vernment because we have not taken sufficiently seriously the burden of becoming 
a part of a political program, putting into all the offices of the government 
men who can work together and who are pledged to the advancement of this programe 


But actually there is another result of our pietistic individualism that 
is, in its ultimate significance, more important than any of these. It comes 
out as we tend to judge the indivicual candidate, not on his program in reference 
to the issues, but on the basis of purely personal and individual standards of 
morality--(against which I have nothing--some of my best friends neither drink 
nor smoke). But we tend to choose criteria which are not dramatically relevant 
to the area about which we are trying to make a judgment. For many years one 
of our great sovereign states was represented by a man who made his bids for 
re-election on the basis of the fact that he taught the biggest men's Bible 
School class in the whole state. Yet this man's record in the Senate, testified 
to by almost every issue of the Congressional Record, consisted largely of 

_gratuitous insults and irrelevant name-calling aimed at racial and religious 
groups of which he was’ not a member, Yet many good Christian people voted on 
the basis of his Bible School teaching record--which might say something about 
his personal religious life but has nothing to do with his social views--and 
paid no attention to what he stood for as a political leader. In this kind of 
situation, then, our Christian witness is largely irrelevant. 


I think also of another way in which our Christian judgement is failing to 
provide responsible witness: we are tempted to try to offer love instead of i 
justice as a solution to the complex problems of our social order, to say that ‘ 
the problems of the world can be solved not through the establishment of struc- 
tures of lew and order within which justice can be obtained and defended, but 
rather by people loving one another. The empioyer tells his workers they do 
not- need a union because he loves them, will build houses for them, docorate 
for them, and be like a father to them. .We are never quite so dangerous as 
when we are acting out of ‘disinterested love'. When I say to one of my chil- 
dren, "Now Look, I'm in a bad moods gat the H--- out of here," at least he 
knows I'm in a bad mood. The time when I am most dangerous to my children is 
when I do not admit I'm in a bad mood. but find some reason in their misconduct 
for being angry at thom, We are not really all that disinterested, and so we 
need, in our relatively disinterested moments, to build up those structures of 
order, of checks and balances, which can prevent us in our passionately in- 
terested moments from exploiting our fellow men. 


In our unrealism we refuse to look at passionate interest, at conflict 
among interested pewer blocks and pressure groups, as anything but evidences 
of political corruption. Instead of trying to provide and maintain the politi- 
cal structures in which conflicts between pressure groups can be openly dis- 
cussed and arbitrated by a varicty of forces~--the people, the courts, legisla-~ 
tive action, the President's veto, etc.--we disapprove of the very existence of 
pressure froups. 


What is lost sight of here is that democracy is not made possible by hu- 
man virtue; it is made necessary by human sinfulness. It is only when we sce 
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this basic Christian truth about ourselves that means will be utilized to pro- 
vide real resolutions of the inevitable conflicts that are generated by human 
selfishness in any kind of social order. 

Now, what is it that the Church should do? First, I think that there are 
Some issues which have sufficiently developed for them to be no longer debatable 
by one who has accepted the basic principles of the Christian ethic. When total 
and wholesale attacks are made on the entire fabric of responsible government, 
as happened in Senator McCarthy; when foreign affairs is still seen as the issue 
between isolationism and international responsibility; when the race issue is 
seen not as debate about the mechanics of its solution but about the fundamen- 
tal direction in which the American community is compelled to move; in these 
as in other areas the Church should speak out to define the clear moral issues 
involved, 


But, as a more continuing program, I hope the Church will first of all 
preach a relevant doctrine of man and society, and preach it with such moving 
clarity that the fundamental assumptions upon which pietistic irrelevance is 
based will be eroded and in time destroyed. 

I hope there will be within the structure of every church a constant pro- 
gram of discussion and education in the realm of the ethical dimensions of po- 
litics. This is frequently the only place in which deep ethical issues can be 
discussed without provoking laughter and derision. oe 


It is not necessary or desirable that the Church endorse a particular side, 
party, or candidate in a controversy. It is sufficiont if she will provide that 
relevant ethical standard of judgement and dynamic for action which she alone 
can provide. Our failure to do this leaves a vacuum, and forces the political 
and social realm to develop values and dynamics of its own which threaten the 
very structure of democracy. Because we are so devoted to a kind of pietistic 
individualistic moralism which sees the political realm as a place in which to 
make a personal moral witness, ‘instead of the arena in which we must be relevant, 
creative, and responsible, we are forever encouraging the worst features of our 
political life. 


I’ think that if we reach into our Christian faith, we come up not with 
easy answers to the massive problems we face, but with a challenge for contin- 
uing education, for a continually relevant preaching at the point of all so- 
cial, economic, and political probloms, and with the challenge of discussion, 
that the light of our great tradition and the profound insights of our faith 
may not be withheld from a rapidly darkening area of American life. 
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